ENGLAND   IN  THE   EIGHTEENTH
CENTURY

CHAPTER I

THE REVOLUTION AND THE STRUGGLE
WITH LOUIS XIV

SINCE the beginning of the seventeenth century, England had
been engaged in a gigantic struggle: the Crown was matched l6.88 the
against Parliament, Prerogative was pitted against the Rule to the
of Law, the religious authority of the Crown was opposed to ofluthecs
the claims of rival creeds; and groups of the aristocracy and
of the rich middle classes were contending for the spoils of
political power! The Revolution shifted the centre of authority
from the King^lo Parliament; it reaffirmed the ostracism of
the Catholics; it recognised the position of the Anglican
Church and allowed certain legal rights to the Noncon-
formists ; it increased the influence of the city of London and
the political strength of the landed aristocracy. It led to a
century in which political power often meant the selfish en-
joyment of the economic rewards of office: yet it established
the authority of Parliament and so laid the basis of the trans-
ference of political sovereignty from the landed gentry to the
people in the nineteenth century. The Revolution was also
the turning-point in the struggle against the rising power of
France*} For over half a century, Europe had watched the
steady Advancement of Bourbon might and ambition r^France
had come to represent territorial aggression, unfettere'd abso-
lutism, and recently, in appearance, militant Catholicism. The
completion of the Revolution in England was the first step
towards Louis XIV's defeat and the adoption by England
of a new attitude to Continental politics.]
William of Orange came to England in response to the